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could be held. In preairplane war there would have been no ques-
tion about it, but now the local British weakness in the air and on
the ground suggested some doubts. There were few British bomb-
ers and almost no fighters, while a large part of the British garrison
consisted of ill-armed and discouraged men, knded there helter-
skelter merely because the place was the nearest refuge from the
latest disaster on die Continent. Nevertheless, the strategic position
of Crete across the entrance to the Aegean Sea and in relation to
Turkey was so important that it was decided to defend it.

The Germans now staged still another and even more original
variant of lightning war, a wholly air-borne invasion. Any obstruc-
tions which may have been left on the numerous airdromes in cen-
tral and southern Greece were cleared away. Moreover, the British
in retreating from the mainland had not systematically demolished
their equipment and stores, so that the Germans found themselves
possessed of a substantial windfall of British trucks and aviation
gasoline. About the middle of May an air bombardment of Crete,
especially its two airfields, was begun. The insufficient and prob-
ably ill-protected antiaircraft batteries were beaten down. On May
21 the Germans began landing parachutists, especially on or near
the airfields. It then appeared that, although the British had held
the island for more than six months, these fields had not been
strongly fortified against such an attack. After five days of deter-
mined fighting, the Germans, constantly and most effectively sup-
ported from the air so that British troop movements could be made
safely only at night, compelled the defenders to begin a retreat to-
ward the south coast. Perhaps half of the garrison was successfully
evacuated. During the ground fighting the British fleet had de-
feated two German attempts to invade in small boats, but at an ad-
mitted cost of no less than three cruisers, an antiaircraft cruiser, and
six destroyers. The remaining ships were therefore withdrawn from
the waters north of the island.

Thus at the beginning of June, *41, the British position not only
in the Near East but as a whole was discouraging. Strategically,
there was no longer any need to fear invasion, although the fear of
it naturally lingered in the public mind and was perhaps encour-
aged by British leaders in order to get the kst ounce of war effort
out of the people. On the other hand, in the Mediterranean the
fruits of Churchill's admirable economy of force had been lost, so